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The Regent, seizing the opportunity to indulge his dramatic
instinct, had wooden pagodas, temples, and bridges put up in
the London parks, landing a curiously Chinese air to those
familiar places. Mimic battleships floated on the Serpentine
and closed in battle; that which had been a dread reality was
now turned into a game, and the innocuous guns popped
into the sunshine while luxuriously-slung carriages with every
charming conceit of ornament and paint, fringe and trapping,
went up and down Hyde Park beneath the summer trees.
Among these carriages Charlotte's was to be seen every day:
for to drive about was the only way in which she could at all
take part in the general froth of excitement. The Regent had
let her come to Carlton House one evening to meet the foreign
royalties at dinner, and that was all. Nothing was left her but
the Park, and there she would sit in her carriage with one of
her duennas, staring at everyone, says an onlooker, "with
perfect sang froid."
In spite of all the commotion some people still found time
to read, and to write to each other, advising this new book or
condemning that. "As I cautioned you against Madame
d'Arblay's novel," writes Lady Veraon to a friend, "I now
recommend you 'Mansfield Park5 if you meet with it. It is
not much of a novel, more the history of a family party in the
country, very natural, and the characters well drawn."
The great figure-head among the foreigners was the Russian
Emperor, Alexander. Over him, says Mary Mitford, "the
ladies were as mad as maniacs at the full moon." He must
have thought English women strange indeed, for they would
ram bank-notes into his hand "to get them consecrated by Ms
touch," or else, "to obtain a Mss of the same magnanimous
hand, threw themselves toute eplorle with nosegays at his feet."
It would be difficult to say whether this or the length of the
dinners at Carlton House most bored him.
In his train had come over Prince Leopold, third son of the
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. Though only twenty-three,
this quiet-faced young man had seen a good deal of the world,
and already treated Hfe as a series of mathematical problems,
which, with remarkable acumen, he almost invariably worked
out correctly. A younger son, and with only two hundred a
year, he had his career to make. Several years earlier. Napoleon,
as Chief of the Confederation of the Rhine, had wished him to
take service in the French Army, but Leopold had had^ the
adroitness to tiptoe away from such an awkward proposition
without bringing on himself any unpleasant consequences,